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great simplicity in all things, and by a careful such was her economy, and her strict regu- 
avoidance of needless expenditure. It is be- larity and punctuality in all things, and so 
lieved that when the change in her husband's little did she expend upon herself, that she was 
circumstances took place, she had no ground able to lay by afew hundred pounds for unfore- 
of self-reproach,—it is certain she was not re- seen calls, or for her surviving children. The 
proached by others—and she immediately last seventeen years of her life may be said to 
came down to her altered circumstances with- have been passed in ease and comfort, che- 
out a murmnr, acting the part of servant as quered, however, by those domestic and other 
to whom all payments are to be wel] as mistresa in her family; mainly con-|incidents to which humanity is exposed. She 

‘cerned, that, by their failure any one should was concerned for the welfare of the church, 
——= lose his rightful due, or any shade should be, and endeavored to discharge the duty of one 
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HANNAH BROWN. 
The following memorial exhibits what may 


be accomplished by one whose dependence! 


was on the arm of power, and who, through 
the vicissitudes of life, was enabled, with very 
limited means, to do her part in contributing 
to the happiness of others. 


Hanaah Brown, of Great Ayton, Yorkshire, 
an elder, deceased First month 17th, 1848, 


|cast upon their Chaistian profession. She was 
ithen the mother of five children, the objects of 
|her anxious solicitude. 

Soon after this painful occurrence, they re- 
moved to Ayton, taking a small farm for their 
support, and had, for many years, an arduous 
|struggle to maintain their family. In the requi- 


of its overseers faithfully. The Bible was to 
her in all the vicissitudes of her life, the Book 
of books. She greatly loved the privilege of 
meeting with her Friends for religious worship, 
and thought it a favor that she was so near to 
the meeting-house, that, in her advanced age 
she could attend regularly. She had the com- 


‘site efforts, the wife took an important part,|fort, during the last few years of her life, of 


both mentally and bodily, doing all she could, 
to save expenditure or the labor of others 


/ 


‘Thus passed the evening of her days. 


the care of one of her affectionate daughters. 
Her 


Her early principles, her industrious habits,|life was her testimony; and her end, in the 
‘and her natural decision of character, were|humble trust of redeeming love and mercy, 
There are not a few to whom the blessed|here strikingly exemplified, and materially was peace..—Annual Monitor. 

testimony might be borne, that in simplicity|contributed to the degree of success, small as| 

and godly sincerity, they have had their con-|it was, which attended their exertions during ‘For Friends’ Weekly Iatelligencer. 

versation among men, of whose quiet and|the twenty years in which they were engaged) James Gough, who was born in the year 
practically Christian course there is but little|on the farm. Her Christian walk, throughout! 1712, says: ‘“Atthe time of my first going 
to be spoken eut of their own circle, when|this long period, as it respected the training of|to Ireland, in the year 1737, there were yet 
they are gone. It might be well, if we felt}her children, and her endeavors to provide|living in most parts of the nation, where meet- 


aged 78 years. 


Ee 


more deeply than we do, how considerable al 


portion of the means provided for the edifica- 
tion of the church, consists in the practical 
lessons of the life, given by its least conspicu- 
ous members. They leave a grateful and at- 
tractive savour behind them, in their own 
circles, but we believe that this has sometimes 
been lessened by the attempt to force the cha- 
racter unduly on the public attention. We 


things honest in the sight of all men, were|ings were settled, some of the good old stock, 
truly exemplary. She might be spoken of in| both ministers and elders, who loved God, and 
the words of Solomon, * ‘I'he heart of her hns-| mankind, and were esteemed and beloved, be- 
band doth safely trust in her; she will do him|ing kind and open-hearted, as well as faithful 
goud, and not evil all the days of her life. She|and circumspect in all branches of our christian 
seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly|testimony; closely uniting in tender love with 
with her hands. . . . . Her children arise up)one another, in supporting and keeping things 
and call her blessed.” ‘in good order in the Church. Their pious 

In the year 1831, she had a legacy left her care herein, was like a fence about the flock, 


| 


trust this may not be the case in the present by a relation, which, (her children being able| which kept them together in nearer union and 
instance, believing that there are some lessons|to support themselves,) she thought afforded a/ greater safety ; so that the young in most parts 


of general instruction to be found in the little}\competency for the maintenance of her hus-| 


sketch of our departed Friend which we are 
about to give. 

Hannah Brown was the daughter of the late 
Nicholas Richardson, of Ayton, a Friend well 
known fifty years ago, as a merchant of great 
probity, much attached to, and faithfully up- 
holding the Christian testimonies of our reli- 
gious Society. He had three daughters, who 


band and herse!f; and they retired from the ar- 


were generally trained up in innocence of 
manners and plainness of habit and speech. 





duous labours of the farm, to a small house in|In process of time these worthy men and wo- 
the village of Ayton. This change had become| men, in whose hearts the love of God and his 
the more desirable from the decreased bodily| people had, by long growth, become deeply 
powers of her husband, who survived only|rooted, one after another, honorably finished 


about three years. 
The “competency” on which this couple re- 
tired did not exceed £45 ($220) a year. The 





were brought up with great care, and theirjindustrious habits, however, of our Friend 


their course, leaving an excellent savour be- 
hind them. But when these were removed, 
very few of the youth or others succeeded 
ll up their vacant 


5 


i\them in the right line, to fi 


early training seemed to be blessed in no com-|being unabated, she made a little addition to| places with propriety. Of their survivors, on 
mon degree. ‘They were all exemplary in| her income, by knitting; and it might occasion-|the one hand, a considerable number retained 
their youth, having been favored with the ally be further enhanced by a few other|the ancient plainness of language and habit, 
touches of Divine grace upon their hearts, and|means. ‘hese items, however, it is certain,|and rigidly censorious of any deviation there- 
led measurably, by yielding thereto, to love|did not very considerably increase herincome.| from, valued themselves upon this, as if it were 
and fear their heavenly Father. They appear] Yet out of it she could be hospitable, spreading | the only test or badge of discipleship, while 
to have been exemplary alike in the discharge| her table occasionally, and having a spare bed,|their hearts were gone after their covetuous- 
of their filial duties, and in their conjugal and/for her friends. She could be charitable too:/ness, in eagerly pursuing and sordidly hoard- 
maternal relations. administering to the wants of the poor around|ing temporal wealth. On the other hand,a 

Hannah was the youngest daughter, and|her, and ever ready to sympathise with them|large body of youth and others, were shooting 
was married in the year 1800, to Williamjunder their trials. She was a subscriber to| up in self indulgence in conformity to the world. 
Brown, of Thirsk. For some time, their|the Bible and Peace Societies; to the National| and rushing headlong into the temptations of 
prospects in life were those of prosperity and|Stock; to Ackworth School; and was ready,|the times. Yet, amidst this inundation of neg- 
outward comfort; but, in a few years, the|on special occasions, as for instance, for the|ligence and revolt, there remained, in most 
clouds spread over them, and she was called poor Irish, or the building of a school-house,| places, a number of sincere hearted Friends, a 
to the trial of her faith under circumstances of| with her one, two or three pounds, as her free|few worthy ministers and elders; but within 


pecuniary adversity. {nthe former condition,| will offering to the several objects. Thus, no|these twenty years past, there has been a great 
though thoughtful of and kind to the poor, she|inconsiderable portion of her means was ex-|alteration for the worse. The love of God, in 
was ever marked by personal industry, by!/pended in the luxury of doing good; and yet,/many, waxeth cold. How they make light of 
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religious duties. What a slender attendance an hill, that can not be hid. That she may yet crusading princes fell beneath the far-extended 
of week-day meetings for the worship of God, come out of the wilderness state leaning upon arm of the old monster of the mountain—for 
as well as those which are held for our united her beloved.—More like that spoken of in the man such a being merits not to be called. And 
care of the good of the body, so that it may be Canticles as, “fair as the moon, clear as the|this is the worthy source of our synoyme for a 
said, as in sorrowful days formerly, ‘the ways sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” | secret murderer. 


of Zion mourn because none come to her, Bucks County, 10th mo. 1849. | The very common word calculation is to be 
solemn feasts.’ ” > lreferred to a curious origin; calculus, the Latin 
After speaking of other defects, he says: For Petende’ Weekly Intelligencer. \root from which the word is derived, signifies 


“Hence, in some places, what poor lifeless} The following account of the Calendar was'q sone or pebble, and, indeed, is Anglicised in 
meetings. How little of the sacred fire of di-|copied, with a few slight alterations, from) ,hjs sense, when applied to designate urinary 
vine love burning. How little of the glory of Wilkins’s Astronomy. The old style, which concretions, The connection between a stone 
God shining. No living minister left among made every fourth year a Leap year, was @ and arithmetical computation, isnot very clear, 
them, and scarce one living member of the great improvement in the calendar, and s0/byta glance at old customs explains the matter. 
body of Christ to feel for the others, and take |nearly correct that it varied but 11 days in [y a few simple calculations which they had 
some tender care of them for good. Their/1752 years. When this second reform was occasion to make, the Romans were obliged to 
lamps gone out, and scarce any oil retained in| made,the new style of omitting three intercalary | haye recourse to a sort of mechanical process, 
a single vessel. Thus, some meetings have\days in 400 years was introduced. So, in fu-\employing pebbles or counters. Boys were 
died away and are lost, and others appear to|ture, every fourth year will be a leap year,'tqught this humble art at school, and carried 
be in a languid sickly condition, seeming except the years 1900, 2100, 2200 and 2300,| with them, as instruments of computation, a 
scarce likely to live long, unless they timely and so on. | box filled with pebbles, and a board on which 
apply to the great and good Physician, who is| OF OLD AND NEW STYLE. these were placed in rows. A table also 
able and willing to restore life, health, sound-| Among different ancient nations, different sttewed with fine sand, served both for tracing 
ness and vigour, to raise up judges, as at the methods of computing the year were in use.— geometrical diagrams, and teaching the ele- 
first, and counsellors, as at the begipning.” ~— |Some determined it by the revolutions of the| ments of writing; a very primitive contrivance, 
On reading the above, it seemed to strike! moon; some by that of the sun. But none, so, but universally used throughout the East, even 
me as a re oes os a society 7 far as we know, made proper allowance for at ae ee ee stones 
this country. I well remember, when a youth Leminios xcesses. ‘'I'welve moons fel]|or pebbles and sand with computation, came 
from twenty to thirty years ago, our large eee Pl ee adicetaneee altho word calculation. Another word in every- 
meeting houses were filled, on first-days, almost/365 days were not enough; 366 were too|day use with us, namely, candidate, had a 
to overflowing; now, many of them are many. To prevent the sekfeslos resulting | Similar origin in the customs of the Roman 
scarcely one-fourth filled. It may be urged, from these erroneous estimates, Julius Casar people, and has been preserved, though the 
that the separation has been the principal 0¢-|\ reformed the calendar, by making the civil Custom, as in the former case, has been long 
casion of this; but I believe that in many! year consist of 365 days, 6 hours, (which is)disused. The root is candidus, an adjective 
places, both branches together of regular at-|}ence called a Julian year) and made every signifying white, and competitors for offices 
tenders, would scarcely make a meeting half fourth year consist of 366 days. This method|in Rome were called by the derivative term 
so large as before. What then, is the cause of of reckoning is called Old Style. \candidates, because they were obliged to wear 
such declension? Is it not now hereasitwas| put asthe lenoth of the solar vear is 365 gowns or robes of that color when goiag round 
in Ireland, that the love of God, and conse- days 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 57 seconds, this|the city, soliciting the votes of the people. ‘The 
quently the love of man, in many, has waxed! j,6de of reckoning made each year 11 minutes, congenial term canvassing has an origin not 
cold, It is now as it was then, that a conside-|3 ceconds too long, which amounted to an|!ess curious. The word canvass, now em- 
rable number of those who are somewhat ad-| error of a whole day in about 130 years. In|Ployed, in one acceptation, to denote woven 
canced in years, and have retained, or assumed | order to bring back the vernal equinox to the cloth, at one time signified merely hemp, of 
the ancient plainness of speech and habit, are\pioht day, Pope Gregory XIII. ordered 10/which canvass-cloth originally was made. 
rigidly censorious of any deviation from their days to be struck out of the vear 1582, calling | Now, the act of preparing or beating hemp for 
understanding of the discipline of the so-\ihe next day after the 4th of the 10th month,|its further uses, was a most laborious employ- 
ciety, as though the discipline was the only |ine 15th; and by oinitting 3 intercalary days|ment, the stuff having to be sifted and tho- 
rule of faith and practice, or as though a strict i, 499 years he intended that the civil and so-/Toughly examined by the workers. Hence the 
outward conformity to the letter of discipline |jar year should keep together. This form of|term ‘to canvass,’ came figuratively to sig- 
was the only badge of discipleship, whilst that the year is called the Gregorian Account, or|Pify “to sift out or search into,” and in this 
which is indeed the alone true badge of disci-/ Now Style, It will not vary a single day from light was applied to the debating or discussing 
pleship, even love to God and man, is, as it true time in lees than 8000 years. Thouch|of questions. By carrying the figure still fur- 
were, lost sight of or cast on the back ground. |i)i, a}teration was immediately adopted through-|ther, canvassing was used to denote the exami- 
How has the discipline, which was originally! ou: the greatest part of Europe, it was not ad- nation made by candidates for an office into 
intended as an hedge ora wall of defence, in mitted by the English until the vear 1752,|their chance of success, and as solicitation 
many — been a -_ ee to del a she actor aatounte’ te nearly eleven days, generally accompanied such inquiries, the 
vour. ow, in many places, has the natural ; ; af. . + ea|.|Meaning of * canvassing”’ ultimately came to 
man, which can have iia authority in the ae ord eae os ae ibe “ the beginning of vee What a strange 
Church, been placed in stations of eminence,) * i ‘gradation of meanings from the beating of 
as elders, overseers, &c. And many seeing hemp! While we are upon this subject, of 
the evil consequences of such a state of things, ) ANBCDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. canvassing and candidates, we may notice a 
without duly considering the cause, are op-, One of the most remarkable words, as far as! word which may perhaps be regarded as the 
posed to the appointment of such officers, at\origin is concerned, in the English tongue, is|true root of both—ambition. With all the high 
least elders; who, if they were rightly ap-,assassin. In the era of the crusades, this term and lofty, though sometimes dark ard danger- 
pointed, or properly qualified, are undoubtedly | was introduced into the languages of Europe, ous meanings, which we now attach to the 
a blessing to society ; but if not, a stumbling being derived from a tribe of murderous fa-|term ambition, it originally signified simply 
block, and a curse. natics, who infested Asia for several centuries,| going about,” and acquired its present signi- 
Would that Friends would look well to these and who were under the command of a chief, fication in the course of time, from the fact that 
things,—would that they would not make commonly styled the Old Man of the Mountain. | men of an aspiring spirit were those who“ went 
haste, but wait patiently to feel after the mind To this chief, his followers, deceived into the|about” most frequently among the Roman 
of truth in all such appointments ; yea, in all|/hope of thereby gaining paradise, paid implicit! people, seeking their suffrages and courting 
appointments—for undoubtedly, agreeably to obedience, recklessly sacrificing their own lives\their favor. Our English word “ ambient” 
the testimony of a minister of our society, long, in the execution of his orders, which were al-/still represents the original meaning of ambi- 
since deceased, “that society or people, who| most uniformly death-warrants. This terrible) dion. 
do not adhere to first principles, will, sooner sect, according to some authors, derived their) Few words have so remarkable a history ‘as 
or later, go to decay.” But { hope better/appellation of assassins from Hassan their|\the familiar word bankrupt. The money- 
things of us than this. I have a hope that we founder, and, according to others, from hashish,\changers of Italy had, it is said, benches or 
will recur and more strictly adhere to first prin-|a narcotic herb, which they sometimes substi-/ stalls, in the bourse or exchange in formertimes, 
ciples ; that our society may yet shine, as | be-|tuted for the dagger in compassing the destruc-|and at these they conducted their ordinary bu- 
lieve was divinely intended, as acity set on/tion of their victims. More than one of the|siness. When any of them fell back in the 
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world, and became insolvent, his bench was the argument we ourselves set out with, why, wilds. Such were the magnificent consequences 
broken, and the name of broken-bench, or,we cannot very well gainsay the defence. arising from the bite of a gnat. 

banco rotto, was giventohim. Whenthe word, The word academy is derived froma strange) ‘Though any man can put his pony or his 
was first adopted into the English, it was nearer source. A private and obscure person in roadster to the canter, few are able, in general, 
the Italian than it is now, being “ bankerout,’’, Athens, called Academus, was possessed of a to explain the word by which they designate 
instead of bankrupt. house, which at his death, became a school, the avimal’s pace. The term canter is a cor- 
and in its gardens the illustrious Piato filled | ruption, or rather an abbreviation of a Canter- 
the ears of his pupils with wise and eloquent’ bury gallop, which signifies the hand-gallop of 





The term crescent, as applied by us tostreets, 
and other things of a certain form, is a curious 


. . ” hl; 7" ° ; 
; bh : discourse. ‘* See there,’’ says Milton. an ambling horse. The origin of the phrase is 
instance of the acquisition of an entirely new : a J f the C a 
oiel «See there the olive grove of Academe, as old as the days of the Canterbury pilgrim- 
meaning by progressive removes from the ori-| lata’ “ ri 1 I 
Plato’s retirement. ages, when votaries came at certain seasons to 


ginal sense. Crescent (crescens) is an adjec-|.., 1 
en allied e (cr 7 nae ee” The house of * Academe” being the school of the, shrine of Thomas-a-Beckett in that city, 
tive signifying “increasing,” and in this 7 


; a teacher, other teachersalso, though from all parts of the nation. Mail-coaches and 
sense it was employed to designate the moon oo famouse tencher, other teachersalso, though/from alt pare aden ; 
: ; no Platos, would have their petty seminaries railroads being then unknown, the pilgrims 
in her first quarter—the crescent moon. By . ae acal 

“= . -” \called ** Groves of Academe,” until by degrees travelled cn horseback, and from their using 
and by, however, the word was deprived of its ss : inl 

BS ie eta ais the word came to be applied in this sense uni- generally easy ambling nags, the pace at which 
original signification of increase, and was made a ott. ; ’ ’ : 

ae ; versally, and its original derivation from the they got over the ground came to be called “a 
to refer to the shape of the moon in her early ’ ? : Aer ” ' rand 

. wae : . 7 /name of honest Mr. Academus, citizen of Canterbury gallop,’ and afterwards a “ can- 
period. By further metaphorical license, it Ath allie: eamatnn +i, Gmina ia y i 
sal ; Athe was entirely forgotten. Somewhat ter. 
was applied to every thing that bore a quarto-|*). eee ) — y i rord, th rmology of 
| : 3 '- es : «akin to this is the still prevalent application of| Antimony is another word, the etymology of 
una form, and now all trace of its primitive . , rom 1 

oor as : the term hedge-school, in Ireland, to small which could never be guessed from the thing 
meaning is gone. A similar fate has befallen = oe . reall news ink 

} ack othe . ; Se ae countrv school-houses, built of good solid stone ‘itself. It is, as every one knows, acertain kind 
the word villain. At first this term signified a ce nae Jin retin s, cial . 2 ; . . , 

5 fos a and lime. The primitive fashion once followed of metal. Its name is derived from the French 
countryman or peasant (villanus, from villa, a , . Renal TY ; ' 

oe aloaMiiian 2 . by the pedagogues in that country, of teaching word antimoine, a monk-hater—or, to explain 
country abode); in former times that class was ~- a. . : = rai :, This k 
held by the oreat as low-born serfs: from thi under hedges, with no covering above them, or !t properly, an against-a-monk. is remark- 

B - seris gs . ° : ; fF ¢ 

‘Hain 5 Ope -~ Siaaer tact * at most only a few turfs, gave rise to the term. |able appellation arose from the doings of a 
villain came to have the signification of a mean, \- ; 1G sil Val r| 

base fellow; and, finally, we find‘it bearing the Now-a-days, however, it is not the character of| German abbot, by name Basil Valentine, who, 

: OW; any, we 2 ¢ ¢ : oe 7 : ¢ 

ease of aadeealall nal a on Abe ax: iaate the place of teaching that keeps up the name/as the tradition relates, having thrown some of 

sense of sc el, and every thing, in sh > : , . 

that is bad in m oe wh ‘ ei  é nari ’' of hedge-school, but the character of the school-|the oxidized mineral to the hogs, observed that, 

at is ba orals, whether in tow in te 3 ete A PP ; , we i 

country, in high or in Doles life master. ‘The ancient mode of instruction in after it had purged them heartily, they imme- 
. 2 ie. . : . TT 7 re , 
7 \Ireland had, at least, the example of Plato in diately fattened. Therefore, says the story, he 
he nexttwo words whose origin we shall|its favor, that philosopher being fond, as we imagined his fellow monks would grow all the 
allude to, are bachelor and girl, the first of have seen, of delivering his lessons in groves, sleeker from a like dose. The experiment, 
which, being formerly held as synonymous under the open canopy of heaven. however, succeeded so ill, that they all died of 
with “ young man,”’ or “ sweetheart,” may be Talking of -he “canopy” of heaven, by the it; and the mineral was thenceforward called 
regarded as the parallel and corresponding by, puts us in mind that the same woP?d cano- antimoine antimonk, or antimony.—Chambers, 
term to the other. We hope that the classes py is traceable to an old origin. Few words eee 
which bear these two names will pardon us for|have so fine and lofty a sound as canopy, asso- 
saying, that etymology gives a not very flat-|ciated as it ig'in our minds with the celestial! 
tering account of the origin of either. As for! vault above us—more, perhaps, from Shaks-| The ancients were not altogether ignorant 
girl, we are left, as far as respects its deriva- peare’s noble use of it than from any other of the art of embodying ornaments in the inte- 
tion, to choose between the Saxon carl or churl, reason; “this most excellent c inopy, the air rior of glass; but productions were only par- 
and the Latin word garrula, a garrulous fe-|—look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, |tially enclosed. The picture of a duck, de- 
male. If the latter of these derivations be the this majestical roof fretted with gold.’ And/scribed by Winckelmann, or the arabesque mo- 
right one, shall we say in this case, as ia some what does this harmonious, lofty-sounding word |saic in the British Museum, Is but a partial in- 
of the preceding, that the term girl has de- canopy, come from? Why, from a gaat, a crustation ; as the painting is neither com- 
parted much from its original signification ? paltry fly, a troublesome, noxious varmint of pletely enclosed, nor protected from the air. 
At all events, we are certain that the parties an insect. Conops, in the Greek tongue, signi-| The Veneuan ball and the Bohemian orna- 
denoted by the term will prefer the appellation fies a gnat, and Conopeion a “net that hang- mental stems are perfect incrustations ; bat 
of (sweet) prattlers to that of carls, churls, burly eth about beds to keep away gnats.” The'they are curious, rather than tastefully designed 
and surly. As for bachelors, etymology is still Latins, when they got hold of this term, made /or useful. It was impossible to introduce into 
less kind, and still less decisive with respect to: it Canopeum, and applied it to atestern, or any the interior of glass any device or figure, 
the meaning of their distinctive designation. covering * hung over beds.” In process of which could be with C7 accurately de- 
One philologist refers the term to a Greek time, the sense of the word was enlarged, and fined; because variegated glass in the interior 
word, plainly and pluiaply signifying foolish, | it was used to designate the roof of a tent or being of the same nature as the enamel, is (es- 
while another derives it from from bas cheva- pavilion. At the present time, the signification pecially if Opaque) fusible at a less degree of 
lier, (French,) a knight of the very meanest of the word canopy may be justly defined to be heat than the coating of white transparent 
grade. By some, the word is traced to the| any thing that hangs over any thing.” Wejglass; consequently, any impression must 
. ¢ -\ : J 5 So“ ° > : . cael . ° ho . 
Latin baculus, (a staff.) because bachelors in|have seen it alleged, that the irruption of the; have been effaced, when, in the process of 
. 5 - incage ' . 
their old age have nothing but a stick or cane|barbarous tribes of Northern Asia into Europe|manufacture, it became incase d in the hot 
to lean upon; and, last and least, the worthy) was caused by the bite of a gnat. One of these/|transparent glass. ‘T’o render the art of incrus- 
. a o ° . . sa f ne ; ae 
commentator and improver upon Johnson, Mr.|insects, says our authority, chanced to fix it-|tation subservient to any useful purpose, it was 
H. P. Todd, believes “the most probable de-'self on the back of a wild bull; off went the requisite in the first instance, to discover a 
: : : . . ‘ ° : . . o » of i ‘ ith olass ut 
tivation to be from bacca laurus, the berry of a|animal frantically, with its tail horizontalized,|substance capable of uniting with glass, but 
laurel or bay; bachelors being young, and of|as soon as it felt the bite; a party of savage|requiring a stronger heat than its transparent 
good hopes, like laurels in the berry.”’ Truly| Asiatic h€nters pursued it; mile after mile,|enclosure to render it fusible. 

. . ¢ © 7 . . ? > ‘¢ ari 
this latter is even too hard a nut to crack, and league after league, the chase continued, with-| About forty years since, a Bohemian manu- 
we had rather the tree in question had been the|out a pause on the part of the pursuers, and as|facturer first attempted to incrust in glass 

“ fa al . of : . . - i ° . awie av The 2x Neri- 
chestnut or hazel. l'o speak the trath, in plain little on the part of the bull, for the gnat kept)smali figures of grayish clay. ‘The expert 
earnest, the French derivation of bas chevalier its position, and bit and sucked on, till at last)ments whieh he made were in but few in- 
seems to be the true original of bachelor, and|the brute fell dead from exhaustion, and the stances successful, in consequence of the clay 

} . . stelu , 

all, therefore, who expose themselves to the hunters, on looking around them, found that not being adapted to combine completely with 
designation by remaining obstinately in a single they had been led into a new and rich land, of the glass. It was, however, from ie ert 
State, must be content to rank themselves'the existence of which they had never dreamed mian that the idea was caught by some French 
under the primitive appellation of * knights of before. They went back to their native wilder-, manufacturers, who after having expended a 

ai ts 99 = ae . ’ . . . ; > suc- 
the lowest order.” The parties implicated, it ness, and told the tale of what they had seen. considerable sum in the attempt, at length suc- 
is to be presumed, will shelter themselves|Others came to see too; encroachment after en- ceeded in incrusting several medallions of 
under the plea that a great change has taken|croachment followed; and ultimately the whole Buonaparte, which were sold at an enormous 
place in the meaning of words; and as this is civilized world fell before these children of the! price. From the extreme difficulty of making 


INCRUSTATION OF GLASS. 
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these medallions, and from their almost inva-|ing machine will be found in ever lady’s cabinet|and ber charities were distributed with great delicacy 


riably breaking while under the operation of of domestic implements, and even the mystery jand propriety. 


cutting, very few were finished ; and the man-,of darning and buttonology be subdued to obe- | 
ufacture was upon the point of being abandon- dient steel and brass. 
ed, when it was fortunately taken up by a/to was patented by Bradshaw abouta year ago, | 
French gentleman, Monsieur de St. Amans,|and is the only patent granted upon a firm du-| 


who with a perseverance not less honourable) 
to himself than in its results advantageous to} 
the arts, prosecuted a series of experiments, | 
by which, in a few years, he very considerably 
improved the invention. The French have,| 
however, not succeeded in introducing incrus-| 
tation into articles of any size, such as decant-| 
ers, jugs, or plates; but have contented them-| 
selves with ornamenting smelling-botiles and| 
small trinkets. Nor had the invention been| 
applied to heraldry, or any other purpose, an-| 
tecedently to the recent improvements upon) 
theart in this country. 
England has long been famed for bringing | 
to perfection, and directing to useful applica-| 
tion, the crude inventions of other countries. | 
A patent was, some years since, taken out by| 
the author of this work for ornamental incrusta- 
tions, called * Crystallo-Ciramie,”” which exci-| 
ted considerable notice at the time. By this 
process, ornaments of any description—arins, 
ciphers, portraits, and landscapes of any varie- 
ty of colour—are enclosed within the glass, so} 
as to become chemically imperishable. The 
substance of which these ornaments are com 
posed, is less fusible than glass ; it is incapable| 
of generating air, and at the same time is sus- 
ceptible of contraction or expansion, as, in the| 
course of manufacture, the glass becomes hot| 
or cold. It may previously be formed into 
uny device or figure, by either moulding or 
moddelling ; and may be painted with metallic! 
colours, which are fixed by exposure toa melt-| 
ing heat. These ornaments are introduced, 
within the body of the glass while the latter is 
hot, by which means the air is effectually ex: | 
cluded; the incrustation being thus actually| 
incorporated inthe glass. In this way, every 
description of ornamental glass.ware has been 
decorated with embossed, white, or coloured| 
arms or crests. Specimens of these incrusta-| 
tions have been exhibited not only in decan- 
ters and wine-glasses but in lamps, girandoles, | 





chimney ornaments, plates, and smelling-bot-| 
tles. Busts and statues, on a smal! scale, cary- 
atides to support lamps or clocks, and masks, 
after the autique, have also been introduced 
with admirable effect. 

The composition used in the patent incrusta- 
tions is of a white silvery appearance, which| 
has a suberb effect when enclosed in richly-cut| 
glass. Miniature landscapes, &c., have been| 
enamelled upon it, without the colours losing| 
any of their brilliancy; and thus, instead of 





being painted on the surface of the crystal,| 
there are ornaments embodied in it.—Pellaitt’s! 


Curiosities of Glass-making, vp. 28-30. 


a ee 


SEWING MACHINE, 


. ; ; : . ‘concern b i i 
An exceedingly ingenious little machine for! y attending the annual meeting, 


sewing is now exhibiting over Palmer's store, 
on School street, and we would advise all who 
are interested in any bianch of business, wh2re 
sewing forms an important feature, to take a 
look at it, as well as those who have a taste 
for productions of inventive skill. It is very 
simple in construction, but perfect in its work, 
and must revolutionize the trades of clothing 
caps, harness, boots and shoes, collars, bosoms’ 
and a multitude of other branches of busines, 
now dependent upon the slow progress of hu. 
man fingers. It will not be long before a sew. 


lobviously at variance with the Divine order, 


‘suffering and oppression, and would, in pro- 


which takes place on Sixth day evening, the! 


its usefulness increasing as the facilities for! 


Under the influence of religious principle combined 
with amiable manners, her conduct in the various re- 
lations of hife was exemplary. She was careful not to 
,; wound the feelings of those with whom she associated, 
nor to give currency to reports which were calculated 
to injure others 

Her illness was short and severe, but it is believed 
she was not unprepared for the solemn change, and 
through Divine mercy has been permitted to enter into 
the joys of her Lord. 


The machine alluded | 


rable stich.— Boston Post. 
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In another column will be found some 
remarks on the Bohemian Lace weavers, 
which are from the pen of a correspondent of 
the London Friend. 


Living as we do, amidst a state of things 


Ee 

The Annual Meeting of the « Library Association 
of Friends ” will be held at the library, on Sixth day 
evening, 11th month 2d, 1849, at half past 7 o'clock, 
|when the committee of management will report their 
| proceedings for the past year, &c. 

Tuomas Riveway, Clerk 

a 


ICE-HOUSES. 


wee It always has been a matter of astonishment 

~ |\to me, that more of our farm-houses are not 

{ 

“| provided with this valuable and necessary ap- 
pendage. ‘The cost of constructing them is 
Without meaning to disparage public effort | very trifling, as the builder can do all * within 

i Lad > y ic , - 

for ameliorating the mass of suffering and op-| himself, and at seasons when there is ne cessa 

aes ; ; ee irily little else of consequence to occupy his 
pression “ with which earth is filled,” it must|,: 


time. 
be evident that the only effectual means of} When convenient, the location of the ice- 


accomplishing this object will be, for every house should be in the cellar, where it will > 
. . , y >» ) 
professor of the Christian name, to be go |toubdly convenient from the facilities it affords 


‘ oe \for preserving meat, milk, butter, d&c., during 
brought under the influence of Divine Love, ihe heat of summer. All these articles are 





we have need often to ask ourselves the ques-| 
tion, how far, by the gratification of artificial 
wants, we are contributing to keep up in a 
class of the community, that poverty an 
wretchedness we deplore. 


jas to have every desire bounded and regulated | rendered much better, and oftentimes preserved 


by it. 
This would lead out of the use of all those} 
superfiuities, the manufacture of which causes 


by ice, where without it they would rapidly de- 
teriorate and perhaps spoil. Nothing can be 
more simple than the modus operandi of con- 
istructing them. A hole, of the capacity de- 
sired, is first excavated in the bottom of the 
cellar from 5 to 6 feet deep, and the bottom 
covered with stones of a small size after the 





portion to the sphere of influence of each in- 


ivi . > 

di idual, tend - ere - that harmony | nanner of paving streets. Over this, when 

which is consistent with Divine wisdom. icompleted, and the interstices filled with fine 
—@=—— 


|sand, is superinduced astratum of boughs, either 
We are requested to call attention to the|of hemlock, spruce, pine or fur, as may be 
annual meeting of the Library Association, | "St Convemient, The sides are then to be 
lined with the same, as is also the top, which 
‘is formed by cross work, with an opening two 
2d of 11th month, in the building adjoining | or three feet square in the side or centre to 
Cherry street meeting house. |subserve the purpose of a door. Into this de- 
The concern which was felt by the monthly |P° the ice should be introduced in square 
. . . ;' . .” \eakes, of uniform size, in order that they may 
meetings of Philadelphia, to establish this iN-|secupy less room. The whole process of con- 
stitution, resulted in the erection of a building | structing and filling, it will be seen, is very 
and the foundation of a library in 1835, since|simple. and the expense, when near at hand, 
which it has been in successful operation, and very light. An intelligent farmer informed me 
\recently, that he had, in one season, saved more 
: ‘than three times the cost of his ice-house in 
improvement have been furnished. the two articles of milk and meat.—Norris- 
During the past year, the Library room has ‘own Herald and Free Press. 


been considerably enlarged and otherwise im-| (From the Phonograpnie Reporter.) 


proved, and we hope Friends of these monthly | Napoleon’s ambitious and disastrous attempt 


meetings will manifest their integest in the to conquer Egypt was productive of great suf- 
\ferings among the unfortunate inhabitants of 


. . ‘that interesting country as well as among the 
whens the proceedings of the Committee of invading aaah. Speaking of the appearance 


Management for the past year will be read. of the country after an engagement with the 
ae Egyptian soldiery, or Mamelukes, Miot ob- 

Drep, on the 13th inst., Estaer Fisner, a member|serves :-—“ I rode through the midst of three 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in the Gist year of thousand Mamelukes. My horse trembled 
her age. under me while I fixed my eyes on those poor 
Naturally retiring and unobtrusive, the worth of|victims of ambition and vanity, and said to my- 
this excellent friend was best known and appreciated | se][f—we cross the sea, we brave the English 
in the domestic circle, and among a few intimate |tieet, we disembark in a country which never 
friends, by whom she was much beloved. thought of us; we plunder their villages, and 
With liberal means, and a benevolent disposition, |slay or ruin their inhabitants; we wantonly run 
her hand was open to relieve the distresses of others,|the risk of dying with hunger and thirst. We 





| 
| 








| 
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are every one of us on the point of being assas-|ticles, have-no direct tendency to increase food. under its influence this labor would be less op- 
sinated, and all of this for what purpose ?"’|‘lhey certainly do so indirectly in a small de-|pressive to some, and more equally divided, 
Proceeding onwards, he says, ** the whole way gree, by increasing capital, some part of which |than it is at present. Capitalists and manu- 
was tracked with the bones of men and ani-!may be employed in improved methods of agri-|facturers would not, in their eagerness after 
mals that had perished in these dreadful wastes.|culture, and by the increased demand for and|riches, and a desire to supplant one another, 
If the eagles and vultures had arrived in time,| price of provisions, which stimulate cultivation. | occasion that competition and over-stocking of 
bones only were left to bleach upon the burn-| But as fashions change, or openings for trade |the markets, which cause much of the misery 
ing sands; otherwise the carcass was presently | become closed, or new ones do not open to take of trade and commerce. But their readiest, 
dried up till it resembled a mummy. a continually increasing production of in-|easiest, and in the present state of society, per- 
was but one single tree to be seen along the/creased hands or improved machinery, so will|haps the only available remedy, particularly 
whole journey; and to warm themselves at times of distress inevitably occur. \for the laborer, is for each individual to prac- 
night (for the cold was so severe thatto sleep| She manufacture of a large proportion of su-|tice prudence industry, temperance and econo- 
would otherwise have been dangerous) they |perfluities, operates on society in the same|my. Individuals practising these virtues in 
gathered together those dry bones and bodies! manner as excessive taxation. It increases the|times of full employment and high wages, 
of the dead; and it was by a fire composed ofjrelative number of those who derive their sub-|might have a reserved fund for periods of dis- 
this fuel that Bonaparte lay down to sleep injsistence from the productive labor of others; or|tress and for old age; and if laborers generally 
the desert !”’ ‘in plainer terms, it occasions the produce of|acted on such a system, it would enable them 
The imagination of Dante could not have the soil (from which come most of the neces-|to regulate the market of Jabor and wages, and 
conceived a more emblematical situation for'saries of life) to be divided among a larger|make them more independent and comfortable, 
this incarnate Moluch. inumber of competitors. The inhabitants of/than any other scheme they have tried, or can 
aici new colonies, such a country as America is atjever try. 
present, maintain themselves at ease, as soon| The philosophy of labor has, of late, very 
THE LACE-WEAVERS OF BOHEMIA. as they are settled and get their land into culti-| properly engaged the talents of writers and lec- 
Some months ago, even before civil war had vation : and the cause is thatalmost all of them/turers; but the attention of laborers has been 
commenced in the Austrian states, a very touch- are employed in producing the necessaries of/too much directed to fallacious schemes, and 
ing appeal was made on behalf of the lace-|life, which soun makes them abundant and jnot sufficiently to those things in which they 
weavers of Bohemia. The writer of an article|cheap. But in the old towns even of America,|have the power of helping themselves. In- 
on their distresses, one of the sufferers, an old|it is said there is often much distress from po-|stead of the round about away in which they 
man, says:—He that would behold true,|verty; and the chief cause evidently is, that the|are taught to seek a remedy for the evils they 
deep, terrible human wretchedness, let him visit| producers of superfluities are continually in-|endure, if some of the plain, simple doctrines 
the poor lace-weavers of Erzgebirge! For|creasing in proportion to the number of those|of the New Testament were applied to their 
years past hunger has been our abiding guest. | who are employed in producing the necessaries | case, they would be found more easy, effica- 
But time was when we earned our daily bread of life. It will be said in reply to these obser-|cious and durable in their effects. 
by the labor of our hands; but a change has\ vations, that plenty of food may be procured| Perhaps many commercial men, and others 
come. In other countries machines were in-|from countries purely agricultural, in exchange |too, will say, * It is impossible in the present 
vented which supplied the place of lace-weav-|for manufactures. But the raisers of food injstate of trade and society, to act on such prin- 
ers, and at length they were brought to Bohe-|such countries are not generally large con-|ciples—a man who attempted to do so, would 
mia also. Ladies found the lace made by them|sumers of manufactured luxuries. Assoon as|be considered a fool, and would have no chance 
finer, prettier, and perhaps cheaper too than|they become so, they begin to make them for) of competing with the active and enterprising 
that which we could make, and gave up wear-|themselves. Besides, where a demand for|tradesmen around him. These notions are too 
ing the thread and silk lace made with bobbins|them is created, competition soon increases far)much in advance of the present state of the 
and pillow. I do not reproach them for this.| beyond the demand—a glut in the market and|world.” They probably are so; but we surely 
Ob, no! for well do I knowthat their kind stagnation soon follow. This is the case even) want to advance; many portions of society are 
compassionate hearts little thought that 50,000) with our over-production of many of the com-|in a very low state, and they cannot improve 
human beings, who lived by lace weaving, and |forts of life. |but by advancing, and this advancement can- 
who neither had nor could obtain any other| The description of the distress of the poor|not take place but by exertion, and the occa- 
livelihood, would thus be deprived of duily|lace-weavers of Bohemia, is such as might be|sional sacrifice of temporary indulgences. Our 
bread. Resolve in future to wear the lace and given at times of most manufacturing districts, | inquiries ought to be, is the present system 
blonds made by human hand instead of ma-jeither on account of the change of fashion in|such as Christirnity allows? Is it consistent 
chinery. A poor lace-weaver, who has sur-| articles of luxury, or the over-production — our hope of eternal happiness in a state of 
vived all the slow-consuming sufferings of pri-|those of utility. ‘They are evils which are con-| purity ? Does it even produce the greatest 
vation and hunger, now implores you with his|stantly recurring: and it is probable that in such| amount of happiness of which the present state 
dying breath, to wear bobbin-made lace! and|a country as Great Britain, which is becoming of being is capable? If it be true that “ God- 
the blessing of God be upon you. If you can-|more and more of a manufactory, they will oc-|liness is profitable unto all things, having the 
not listen to this prayer, then make no more|cur more frequently and increase in duration | promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
collection for us—let us die at once; for it is|and intensity, unless some powerful counter-|that which is to come,” then it is true also, 
less dreadful to die of starvation than to linger|acting principle, such as improvement in the|that the present system of conducting trade and 
on in starvation.” morals and management in the workmen, ope-|the management of labor, are not consisient 
When human beings are in distress, Christi-| rates in a contrary direction. Carrying out the| with the real interest and happiness of man- 
anity requires every one who is able, to en-| principles offree trade, and opening intercourse kind. 
deavour to help them. No virtue is more for-| with fresh countries, will undoubtedly afford) WwW. 
cibly inculcated in the New Testament than)some alleviation of the evil; but there is no| —>— 
benevolence to the poor and afflicted. But|probability thatthe demand for these articles — 
it is perfectly consistent with the practice of| will ever long together equal the supply which| ; BVIL 8 MAIL. 
this virtue, to investigate the causes of distress,|the ingenuity and the avarice of men will pro-| “It is related in the biography of Samuel 
with a view to prevent their recurrence, and no| vide. These remarks are applicable not only| Haynes, the colored preacher, that some of 
doubt the most efficient remedy for want, as|to mahufacturers, but also to merchants and{his students having been slandered for their 
well as all the other evils of society, will be|shopkeepers, &c. ireligious activity and zeal, went to him with 
found inthe principles of the Christian religion.| Has the beneficent Creator of man provided their complaints, expecting his sympathy and 
Christianity teaches moderation in all things,|no remedy for these evils? He has; and they | protection. After a pause, Samuel Haynes ob- 
and restricts indulgence in the luxuries of life;|are to be found in the precepts and principles|served, ‘1 knew all this before.’ * Why then,’ 
and an adherence to its precepts on these points|of the New Testament. But their practice|said one, ‘did you not inform us.” ‘ Because,’ 
will be found eventually the truest policy.| would require frequent self-denial, which is a/said he, ‘it was not worth communicating; and 
Wherever the manufacture of articles not es-) virtue no doubt designed for man frequentlyto [ tell you plainly, once for all, my young 
sential to the comfort of man, is extensively| practise, but which abundantly produces its| friends, it is best to let the devil carry his own 
carried on; and even where the making ofown reward. Christianity would sanction but| mail, and bear his own expenses.’ 
comforts which are not food is carried to ex-|a small employment of labor and capital onsu-| “There is much wisdom in this remark, and 








cess, there will occur periods of distress and|perfluities, and consequently more would be it is capable of a variety of applications. When 
want. Manufactures of lace, and similar ar-|directed to the production of necessaries, and|assaults are made upon any one in points 
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in a vast majority of cases, silence is the most 
effective defence. For in order to a formal re- 
futation of slander, he must first extend the) 


to imputations of wrong. 
travel from Maine to Georgia while truth 
putting on its boots,’ there is little encourage- 
ment to run down a falsehood by an earnest 
refutation. And yet, with rare exceptions, it 
is not needful; a little faith and patience will 
serve one quite as we ‘Il as labored vindications. | 

Habitual integrity is the best defence. Leta 
foul breath be breathed upon a diamond, and it 
will soon regain its wonted lustre. 

«S. Haynes once practiced on this principle 
as follows:—An unprincipled man overtook) 
him in the road, and said, ‘ Mr. Haynes have 
you heard the scandalous reports that are| 
abroad about you? He calmly replied, ‘I have 
heard nothing.’ The man proceeded in pro-| 
fane and abusive language, to give details and, 
allege that they were true; and thatthey would) 
ruin his character. Mr. Elaynes walked on in| 
silence till he reached his own house, when he 
turned round to the slanderer and said, “ Well, | 
Mr. , you see what disgrace my con-| 
duct has brought upon me, according to your! 
own account. [ want you to take warning from 
me to forsake your evil course and save your) 
character from disgrace.’ They parted. But, 
the next day the man came with a humble ac-} 
knowledgement, asking forgiveness. Thus did| 
assaults give new lustre to his character. 








“ Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life, 
And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart.” | 
—— 
Those that truly fear God have a secret} 
guidance from a higher wisdom than what is 


barely human, né amely, the Spirit of truth and! 


wisdom, that doth really and truly, but secretly,, 


prevent and directthem. Any man that sin-| 
cerely and truly fears Almighty God, relies| 
upon him, and calls upon him for his guidance| 
and divecticn, hath it as really as a son hath) 
the counsel and direction of his father. And| 
though the voice be not audible, nor the direc- 
tion always perceptible, (or discernible,) to 
sense, yet it is equally as real asif a man heard 
the voice saying, 
it. 


This is the way, walk in, 


thy neglect may quench i 
never hear that voice more. 


hast it not, or that it is yet over-mastered by} 
thy corruptions, if thy heart be still haughty. 
Watch therefore the secret persuasions and| 
dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and beware! 
thou quench it not, nor grieve it. Be sure thou! 
observe this voice. This wind 
where it lists, if shut out, resisted, or grieved, 
may haply never breathe upon thee again, but! 
leave thee to be hardened in thy sins; but if 
observed and obeyed, thou shalt be sure to| 
have it thy monitor and director upon all occa-| 
sions. When thou goest it will lead thee; when 
thou sleepest it will lead thee; and when thou! 
awakest, it will walk with thee.—Sir Matthew | 


Hale. | 





—— 

ON CONSCIENCE. 

I have been very diligent to keep my con-| 

science clean, to encourage it in the vicege-! 
rency that thou (the great Lord of the world | 
hast given it ove . my soul and actions. I have 

)kept it in the Throne, and greatest reverence 

and authority in my heart. 


In action to be done or omitted, I have al-| 


ways advised with it, and taken its advice: 
have neither stifled, nor force d, nor bribed it; 


| but gave ita free liberty to advise and speak) 
out, and a free subjection of my will, purposes} 


land actions to it. 

If, through importunity of temptations, &c., 
[ have at any 
itaken her up short, or stopped her 
my own attention to her chiding and reproof; 
‘buat I have, with much submission of mind,| 


oS; 


humbling of myse lf before thee for my failin 
for | looked upon her as acting by thy authority, 
for thy service, and to thy glory ; ; and I durst| 
not discourage, discountenance, or disobey her. 

When she was p jleased, and gave me good | 
| words, [ was glad; forl esteemed herasa 
that represented to my soul the favor or dis- 
pleasure of God himself, and how he stood af- 
fected towards me. 


| [ have trembled more under the fear of 






where he is sustained by consciousness of right, neglect not the voice of this Spirit; it may be/and left her to a free and impartial censure of 
t, and thou mayest,them; and what she sentenced well done, I 
with humility returned the praise thereof to thy 
It is impossible for thee to enjoy that w hich/name; what she sentenced done amiss, I did 
publication of it; that is, must sustain the ex-)must make thee happy, till thou art deeply humbly sue to thee for pardon, and for ore 
pense of carrying the devil’s mail, and convey sensible of thy own emptiness and nothingness, |to prevent me from the like miscarriages 
to many the information which they would not/and thy spirit thereby brought down and laid|this means [ kept my conscience active, re- 
otherwise have had, that he has been subject/in the dust. The Spirit of Christ isan humbling|newed and preserved my peace w ith thee, and 
And as a ‘lie will|Spirit; the more thou hast of it the more it will, learned vigilance and caution for the time to 
is humble thee; and it is a sign that either thou|come.—Jud ge Hale. 


Suggested by the following text: 
that blows thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be filled 


lwith 1 


| 
. ‘ | 
time done amiss, I have not! 
mouth, or! 


‘borne her chastisement, and improved it to nt 


} 


agls iss, } 


And this secret direction of Almighty Godjseared or discouraged conscience, than under 


is principally seen in matters relating to the 
good of the soul, yet it may 
the concerns of this life, which a good man, 


that fears God and begs his direction, shall 


very often, if not at all times, find. 
[ can call my own experience to wilness, 


the fe ar of a shi arp or scrupulous conscience, 
also be found in) because | always accounted the latter, though | 


more troublesome, yet more s safe. 
I have been very jealous either of wounding,| 


or grieving, or discouraging, or deadening my} 
{ have therefore chosen rather to 


conscience. 


that even in the external actions of my whole|forbear that which seemed but indifferent, lest} 
life, | was never disappointed of the best guid- ithere should be somewhat in it that might be| 


ance and direction, when I have, i 


n humility}unlawful; and would rather gratify my con-} 


and sincerity, implored the secret di irection and|science with being too scrupulous, than dis-| 


guidance of the Divine Wisdom. 
The observation of the secret admonition o 


| please, disquiet, or flat it by being too ventu 
f rous: 


I have still chosen rather to forbear what}! 


the Spirit of God in the heart, as it is an ef-|mightbe probably lawful, than to do that which} 
fectual means, so it is a calm and comfortable| might be possibly unlawful; because I could 
means to cleanse and sanctify thy heart; and not possibly err in the former, though I might} 


the more it is attended unto, the more it wil 


be conversant with thy soul for thy instruction.| 


lin the latter. 


I have been careful to advise impartially with} 


In the midst of thy difficulties, it will be thy|my conscience before my actions; but lest I} 


counsellor; in the midst of thy temptations, it had committed any thing amiss 


» either in the | 


will be thy strength, and a grace sufficient for/nature or manner of the netion. I commonly, | 
thee; in the midst of thy troubles, it will be thy| levery night, brought my actions of the day | 


light and thy comforter. Only. beware thou! | Past before the judicatory of my conscience, | 
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sc If, therefore, 


vi: 22 
+ wae 


ight.’? Matt. 


Sad, as I pass’d along life’s road, 

And blindly grop'd the darksome way, 
Seeking the path which leeds to God, 

I wander’d far and went astray. 

I heard my guardian angel cry, 

From heav’n he came, to set me right,) 





«If thou dost keep a single eye, 
Thy body shall be fill’d with light. 


«« See there, how that poor worldling strains, 
Daily and nightly vigils keeps; 

Ilis eye is single on his gains, 

He adds one more to all his heaps, 

But be thy aim by far mute high, 

With godly zeal pursne what’s right ; 

If thou dost keep a single eye 


Thy body shall be fill’d with light. 


«¢ Let not a proud philosophy 

Of true religion take the place, 
Nor yet a vain theology 

Supply the want of heav'nly grace. 
With thy Creator’s laws comply, 
And be thy duty thy delight ; 

If thou dost keep a single eye, 
Thy body shall be fill’d with light. 





« While in the plastic time of youth, 
Fursue with zeal religion’s way, 

3e thine the task to seek the truth, 
Mammon reject, and God obey. 

To God for wisdom now apply, 

And humbly with a heart contrite, 
If thon dost keepa single eye, 


Thy body shall be fill’d with light. 


« Though thy poor soni be fill’d with care, 
Though nature seems to be all gloom, 

Yet do not yield to dark despair, 

But humbly hope that light will come. 
Behold the dawn makes darkness fly, 

And drives away the shades of night ; 

If thou dost keep a single eye, 

Thy body shall be fill’d with light. 


«« And when on ocean’s pathless way, 
Amid the elements at war, 

Of light the sailor seeks a ray, 
Watches with care his guiding star, 
So turn thy mind towards the sky, 
Behold that ray divinely bright, 

If thou dost keep a single eye, 

Thy body shall be filled with light.” 


The earth now seem’d a paradise, 
Darknegs and gloom all fled away, 
And I beheld, with wond’ring eyes, 
The safe, the sure, the heav’nly way. 
The angel left me for the sky, 
And I heard when he took his flight, 
«If thou dost keep a single eye, 
Thy body shall be fill'd with light.” 
Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1849, 
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EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF INSTINCT. ‘had no deliberative foresight to guide its ac-|necessary, that they may the more easily dis- 
The similarity between the simple instinctive |tions.— British Quarterly. \criminate injurious food that grows among th 
actions of animals, and their ordinary organic} —»— igrass. The sense of smell, as in other in- 
functions, is so great as to lead us to suppose} THE SENSE OF TASTE. |stances, greatly assists that of taste in their se- 


that both sets of operations are arranged upon} This sense has its seat in man and in most lection of food. This connection of taste and 
similar plans, though these may not be identi- quadrupeds principally in the back part of the smell is remarked by most people, when an im- 
cal, and that both are carried on without the tongue, and at the side of the entrance to the pression is made of rather an unusual kind upon 
fore-thought or consciousness of the animal. esophagus, or passage to the stomach, It is|the tongue, and probably exists in various de- 
Thus the young bee, on the day when it first generally supposed, by most people, that the|/grees among different kinds of animals,— The 
leaves the cell, without teaching and without, upper surface of the tongue is the seat of taste; | Scalpel. 
experience, begins to collect honey and form this part does indeed possess some degree of| am 
wax, and build up its hexagonal cell, accord- gustatory or tasting power, but the perfection} A Srgam Loom.—A valuable invention has 
ing to the form which its progenitors have of the sense resides at the rootofthisorgan and | peen made in Belgium. It is destined to effect 
used from the earliest generations. Birds/in the parts adjoining. ‘The ability to taste les-|a5 great reform in the manufacture of linen 
build nests of a certain structure, after their sons in proportion as the substance is applied cloths, as the steam loom has made in that otf 
kinds and species, and at certain seasons, ¢x- to the extremity of the tongue. Any one Can woollens, It is nothing less than a steam loom 
cited by some internal impulse, take their mi-| prove this by application of diflerent substances (or |inen fabrics. All the ingenuity and per- 
gratory flight to other countries. The insect capable of making an impression on the sense severance of manufacturers have been tested to 
which never experienced a parent's care or a of taste; such only as have a very strong or de-|inyvent a machine of this kind; but the fabrics 
mother’s example, labors assiduously and ef-\cided taste can make the impression at the have been uniformly so poor that the machines 
fectively for the future developement and sus-' point of the tongue, while the power of tasting have been thrown away and manual labor 
tenance of an offspring, which it, in its turn, Is increases as we recede from the point. Acids again resorted to. ‘I'he difficulty has been re- 
doomed never to behold. Others toil all sum- and other similar substances can be distin-| moved by the scientific skill of a Belgian en- 
mer, and lay up stores for winter, without ever guished at this point of the organ, while such gineer. A model of this machine, with speci- 
having experienced the severity of such a sea- as possess more delicate and refined properties! mens of the fabrics, has been exposed at the 
son, or being in any sensible way aware of its can make no impression there. Motion alsois fair of Ghent. The cloths are said to riva! in 
approach. ' necessary to the completion of the sense of firmness, fineness and smoothness the best o! 
We know that such actions are the result of taste. As touch is perfected in the hand by its those made by hand. 
involuntary and unreflective impulses, because motion over the object touched, so taste is made | 
we often find them performed in vain. Sir'perfect by the action of swallowing. The| 
Joseph Banks had a tame beaver which was tongue is therefore but a part of the organ of| 
ailowed in a ditch about his grounds, and was taste. | Itis happiness in God, or in the knowledge 
at all seasons liberally supplied with food.| In accordance with this is the remarkablesand love of God. It is “Faith working by 
One day, about the end of autumn, it was dis-|fact, that the most perfect taste has been pos-|love,”’ producing “ Righteousness and peace, 
covered in a ditch, very busily engaged in at- sessed by persons who have been destitute\and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
tempting to construct a dam after the manner of tongue. Such was the case, of a man,| In other words, it is heart and life devoted to 
of its companions in a state ofnature. ‘This'mentioned by Blumenbach, born without a,God, or a communion with God the Father and 
was evidently the blind impulse of its instinctive tongue; of a girl whose case is recorded inthe the Son; or the mind which was in Christ Je- 
feelings, for a moment's exercise of the lowest memoirs of the French Academy, and also of sus, enabling us to walk as he walked. 
degree of reflection, must have shown it that a boy who had lost his tongue by mortifica-| 
labor, under the circumstances in which it was tion. Sate. 
placed, was altogether superfluous, Many birds possess the power of taste to a 
A common quail was kept ina cage, and great degree. It appears to exist in all parts 
became quite tame and reconciled to its food.\of the tongues of parrots. These, as well as 
At the period of its natural migration, it be- the whole family of swans, ducks, geese, and | 
came exceedingly restless and sleepless; it'other swimming birds, possess thick, soft 
beat its head against its cage in many vain ef-|tongues, constantly moistened, and evidently 
forts to escape, and on examination its skin was' select their food with greatcare. In the great-| 
found several degrees above its temperature. est number of birds, however, the tongue does 
A bee which can fly homeward one or two not appear to be the seat of taste; it is me rely Hundred and Seventy-seven; and on that day 
miles in a straight Tme to itshive, with extreme an organ for taking food, being stiff, bony, and Seven American Friends dined at his father’s 
accuracy, if it happens to enteran open window /aliogether destitute of nerves. Such is the table.’ 
in aroom, will exhaust all its efforts in attempt- tongue ofthe wood pecker. When the wood- 
ing to get out at the opposite, which is closed) pecker taps the hollow beech tree’? with his; mn ‘ 
down, but never pauses to think of retracing its! bill,he thrusts out his wiry, forked tongue,and| ‘Tue Ocean.—The great Pacific Ocean has 
flight a little way backward, so as to fly outat collects the minute insects beneath the bark as/4 /arger area than all the dry land on the globe. 
the opening at which it had entered. his prey. ‘The toucans also have a tongue|!t covers 50,000,000 of square miles, and 70,- 
We often observe a dog when going to sleep possessing nothing apparently but mechanical 900,000 including the Indian Ocean. Fromm 
on the floor, turn himself several times round| properties, being hard, stiff, and black, resem- Peru to Africa it is 16,000 miles wide. lt Is 
before he lies down ; and this is just one of the|bling whale-bone. ‘The tongue of some of the generally unfathomable between the tropics. 
lingering instincts which he has retained: while | lizard family is likewise nothing more than an | Where its depth is so great, that a line five miles 
in his wild state, he is accustomed thus to pre-| organ for catching their food. The chameleon long has in many places not reached the bot- 
pare his bed amid the tall grass or rushes. also will remain for a long time withthetongue ‘Om. The Atlantic Ocean, apparently stretch- 
An acute observer of animal habits has re-) protruded, which being covered with a thick, ™g from pole to pole, is 2,000 miles wide, ar 
marked that a jackdaw, which, for want of its| glutinous substance, minute insects become en-,COVers 25,000,000 square miles. 
usual place of abode, had, for its nest, made tangled in it, and when a sufficient number are 
choice of a rabbit hole, was often sorely per-| secured, it is drawn in with its almost micros- 
plexed in what wayto get the long sticks, of| copic load of food. The difficulty of discovering 
which its nest was to be composed, drawn the kind of food the chameleon, eats and its pe- even while it has no burden butits own wheels: 
within the narrow entrance. Again and again culiar mode of breathing, bearing some resem- whereas, that which islong used, and well oile: 
did it try to pull in the piece of stick, which blance to swallowing, have given rise to the goes silently away with a heavy load.” 
it keld it by the middle in its bill, and it was’ popular idea that * it eats the air for food.” . ; ; 
only after a series of vain efforts that by mere) All graminivorous animals possess large 
chance, it at last accomplished its object, by tongues, of great sensibility, covered with nu-| It is not what we earn, but what we save, 
happening to seize it near one end, instead of}merous and comparatively large points, de- that makes us rich. It is not what we eat, but 
the centre. In this case, it appeared to the ob-| nominated papilla, which are the terminations, what we digest, that makes us fat. Itis no 
server that the building instincts of this birdjof nerves. ‘This gives the rough appearance what we read, but what we remember, that 
were complete and perfect, within a certain\to the tongue of oxen and other animals that make us learned. All this is very simple, but 
range ; but without the limits of this circle it\feed on grass. This sensibility appears to be jt is worth remembering. 
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JOHN WESLEY'S DEFINITION OF RELIGION, 


The following curious coincidence was re- 
lated by a Friend, John Warren, who had been 
travelling in England on a religious visit som: 
years ago. The account was handed to him 
by the father of the boy alluded to: 

“Samuel Allen was Seven years old on the 
Seventh day of the Seventh month, on the Se- 
venth day of the week, in the year Seventeen 


——>—_ 


—> 
A quaint old writer says that complaints “ar 
like unto a new cart, which creaks and cries, 
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MANLIKE AND GODLIKE. 





A BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
A gentleman who had filled many high sta- ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 


tions in public life, with the greatest honor to Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
himself, and advantage to the nation, once |!e@ding to Kennet Square. The course of instruction 
weat to Gir Eardley Wilsct in great anger embraces an English and mathmatical education. The 


ae i School is well supplied wit! tus for ill i 
at a real injury that he had received from a) the different \ibel Geeeer 3 ae 


person high in the political world, which he School is retired and pleasant. ‘The adjacent neighbour- 
was considering how to resent in the most ef-)|hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
fectual manner. After relating the particulars by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
to Sir Eardley, he asked if he did not think it The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
. , . ° m t > i i 29 ks. aa . 
weal be manly to resent it? * Yes,’ said Sir|™™" h next, continuing weeks. ‘Terms $70 per 


‘ session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
Eardley ; ‘it would doubtless be manly tO Te-| address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, 


sent it, but it would be Godiike to forget it.’| East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth 
This the gentleman declared, had such an|and Wood, LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 
instantaneous effect upon him, that he came} __!0th mo. 6. 4m. 

away quite another inan, and in temper entire- ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 


ly altered from thatin which he went. at YOUNG ’MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
, will commence its Winter Session on the 5th of Eleventh 
enn 


; 7 _ |month next. 
The only preparation for a tranquil death is| sive and thorough. ‘Terms for Boarding, Washing, &c. 
a justand holy life, and this is attainable by all. | for Five months, (or Twenty weeks,) Fifty Dollars. For 
The counting-room, the workshop, the scholars | references and further particulars, adnress the Principal, 
study, present no obstacles to its attainment. | London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
. - 15—4t. I MIN SWAYNE. 
“Deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly| pee Gam SE nee eee RW ANS 


with God,” are commandments to be written 7, ate en BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

; ; ,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
— the heart and enforced in the daily Prac) abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
tice of the life. Then can each one say with|term will commence on the 2Ist of 5th mo., 1849. 
Job, * though He slay me, yet will I trust in! The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
Him,” and [ will walk through danger without! of 4 practical English education. For particulars inquire 
fear.—Rambler. of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 


| JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN. | 


—>——_ 
Judgment, for the most part, ripens very | 
slowly; fancy often expands her blossoms all| 


at once. | Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles 
cnetilliiietane southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction 


Botany Bay took its great name from the embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English 
variety of herbs which abounded on its shore jeducation, together with the French Language and 
, 


; ie : 2 .’|Drawing. The school will commence on the first 
ee first discovered by Captain Cook in Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con- 
10. 


|tinue in session forty-four weeks. 
| Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half 
ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The subscri | payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the 
: . : aa ~~ | close. 
ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, ee . . , 
should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be For ferther gong aaa’ “ys wade of 
printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound | Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus- 
fae Sine Milles. at Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. 
6 » , yo 7 _ rTgury 7 >.2 . 

be entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living! Fy = Primeipel. 
pe aang will be at seni for | ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § Teachers. 

ey 7 ; LAIN GOODs! PLAIN GOODS '—Constantly on 


| 
Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, Pp ay 
9 : of hand, a complete assortment of Plain Goods for 
10th mo. 27. Philadelphia.! * | : 
| Friends, which will be sold at the lowest market prices, 
LOTH STORE.—-Charles J. Ellis, No. 14 North| 


4 Neat Mousselines, all wool, and cotton and wool. 
CO Second street, west side, between Christ Church | 


Alpacas, Lustres, Bombazines and Cashmeres. 
and Market street, has opened an entire new stock of} French. German and English Merinos. 

Cloths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of} “PLAIN SHAWLS” in great variety. 

the newest styles; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, Vestings,| Wide black Silks. Best Kid Gloves of choice shades, 
Over Coat Cloths, Velvet Cords, Satinets and Tailors’ | 


Woollen, silk and cotton Hosiery and Gloves. 
Trimmings, all of which will be offered at the lowest) Book Muslins and Hdkfs. Blond, Gauze, Lisse, &c. 
market rates. | 


FURNISHING GOODS.—Blankets and Quilts 
10th mo, 27.--2m 


Sheetings in all widths. Pillow Linens. 
RIENDs’ ALMANACS, for 1850, are now ready | 


Damask Table Linens, cloths and napkine. 
The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as| 
could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the 
Almanac is printed on good white paper. For sale, 
wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
10th mo. 27--tf No. 4 N. 5th st. Philada, 


RIENDS’ POCKET ALMANACS, for 1850, are 
now ready. The numerous corrections from the|new 
list of meetings in Genessee Y. M., came to hand too} FALL AND WINTER DBY GOODS, 
late for insertion in the large Almanac, but will appear! many of which have been ordered particularly to suithis 
in the small one. They can be had at SVm. D. Parrish | PLAIN TRADE. 
& Co.’s, No. 4 N. Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No.} French Merinus, Cashmeres, and Merino finish Para- 
9 Sansom street, Philadelphia. mettas, in choice and select colors. Printed goods of all 
1 JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr, | kinds. 
Very sheer double Tarlton, Dressed Book Muslin and 
——— | Hdkfs., Crape Lisse, Gauze, Blond, &c. ke. 
EACHER WANTED —In a Boys’ School, at} ‘“Pxarw Suawss, of all the desirable kinds, both long 
Woodstown, N. J. The common branches of an|and square. 
English education, Mathematics, &c., ate taught. The| Srarre Goons, generally. 
pupils enter by the quarter, and the school will be wor- LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 
thy the attention of good Teachers. Address or apply) A full supply of the best Flax fabrics, and at un- 
personally, to “ Trustees of Bacon School, Woodstown, | usually low prices. 
N. J.,” prior to 10th mo. 10th. | P,S. The assortment is too large to enumerate. 


9th mo. 20th.—48 9th mo. 15. 


|SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
NION VILLE 
GIRLS.—This Institution is handsomely situated in 





All Wool and domet Flannels in every quality 

Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 

N. E. corner of Arch eth st. 


— 
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| hey ADAMS, No. 79 Arch 8t., between Second 
|&/ and Third, north side, Philadelphia, invites the 


ep 8-tf 








10th mo, 27.—St. 
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/JDINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR| 


The location of the, 


The course of instruction will be exten- | 


BOARDING SCHUOL  FOR| 


Towellings, Diapers, Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, | 


|special attention of Friznps to his extensive variety of| 









Woo active, trustworthy person, as A 
travelling Bookseller, for the disposal of Friends’ 
Works and other useful publications. Enquire of Wm. 
'D. Parrish & Co., No. 4 North Fifth street, Philadel 
phia, or of John Comly. 
Bvberry, 10th mo. 1st, 1849.— t 

in eaten BOOKs, At’ VERY REDUCED 

PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
them at the verx Low price of ‘Ten Dollars, viz.: Lite 
ef William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ; 
Barclay’s Letters; Life of ‘I. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s 
life of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free 
ef charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post 
paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 
_ 9th mo, 29. 


NLOCKS.—The Subseriber respecttully informs his 
friends and the public that he bas opened his new 
clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 
below Race, eust side; as he intends keeping a superior 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 
ca'l and examine. & 

Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 
| warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 

No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
east side. Sth mo. 12. 
N OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 

between the subscribers, trading under the firm 
|of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 
jconzent. The business of the late firm will be settled 
by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 


| 
j 


CO-PARTNERSHIP.—tThe Subscribers have this 
day formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
|& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
|ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
E. KIMBER, Jr., 
| jy 28-tf THOS. CARPENTER. 
ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 156 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
lices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
‘various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
|candy and confections in general. 
(G> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 
| 1 mo. ly. 


IN A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
'\Vi, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
|China, Glass and Queensware, comprising « variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
‘lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
|a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
| will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
ithe city. _ Sth mo. Sth. 


RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—We 
| have just engraved a new lot of Marriage Certifi 
jcates adapted to martiagesby Friends’ ceremony, either 
jbefore the Meeting or at private houses, on the best 
English parchment and copper plate engravings. Price 
$2.00, W. D. PARRISH & CO. 

9th mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
FP "Geet WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
| BEEF, &c. &c., so be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
5th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 


\ ] HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr- 
/ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
| use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
|4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 
PAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
varied assoriment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
terns of fine Satin Papers. both French and American; 
also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
wholesale or retail. 
OF Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
|experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 














3d mo. 








